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THE MYSTERY OF CHRIST’S INCARNATION 
AND OF HIS MYSTICAL BODY 


FROM HUMAN SCANDAL TO TRIUMPHANT FAITH 
N SPITE of all theological and pastoral effort to the 

contrary, the unbiased observer finds that our faith- 

ful are becoming increasingly weary of the Church. 

The statement holds true, even if one abstracts from 

Rae) all those who remain within the Church merely for 
reasons of convention or tradition, but who have already in fact 
broken with the Christian faith, or who have become submerged in 
the chaos of a materialistic way of life. Nor do we refer to those 
who have built themselves a sort of private chapel within the vast 
structure of our Church, and there in the name of a “‘spiritualized,”’ 
‘“‘advanced’’ Catholicism appeal to Jesus and the Gospel against 
Paul and Dogma, or else rest satisfied with the worship of a divine 
“mystery’’ and the ultimate absolute values of the philosophy of 

enlightenment. 

We mean rather those countless members who do sincerely 
accept the visible Church, her ordinances, dogmas and rites, but 
are nevertheless incapable of eliciting in her regard that whole- 
hearted self-surrender and affectionate intimacy which is her due. 
True, they still regard her as the mother of life, but in their heart 
of hearts they wish she were a different sort of mother—without 


1Once again, the third time within five years, ORATE FRATRES has the 
honor and privilege of presenting to its readers a series of articles by the greatest 
of living theologians, Dr. Karl Adam. For permission to translate and publish, 
our sincere thanks are due to the eminent author himself, as well as to the edi- 
tors of Etudes, for whom the articles were originally written. In French transla- 
tion, they will constitute a chapter of Una Catholica, a centenary volume in 
honor of Moehler.—ED. 
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those many wrinkles in her countenance, without that old-fash- 
ioned dress, without those narrow, fixed views and that scale of 
values of a bygone age; they would prefer her without that 
abstract, impersonal, formalistic way of thinking, and above all, 
without her intolerant, mundane pretensions and bearing. 

If we inquire more closely into the feelings and thoughts of 
these faithful, their criticisms generally fade away into indefinite, 
emotional discontent. Just the same, this outlook throws a shadow 
over their Church-consciousness and prevents them from enjoying 
true happiness in the fold of the Church. Their attitude toward 
religion is hampered by the spirit of hesitancy and reservation, 
arid in the face of certain ecclesiastical demands, it is not without 
inner opposition. They do not want to desert the Church, yet 
because of the Church they suffer and are in distress of mind. 

Is there no remedy for this disease of discontent with the 
Church? At the outset it is necessary to state that a cure cannot 
be effected by a mere localized treatment of the wounds—through 
apologetics—no matter how called for this would seem to be in 
individual and milder cases. By this method, it is true, this or that 
“‘scandalous’’ historic fact can be stripped of its poisonous over- 
growth of unhistoric exaggeration and misrepresentation, but it 
is impossible to explain away the facts themselves. They remain, 
together with their scandal. The scandal of the faithful cannot 
be undone. Hence, it is not a question of closing our eyes to these 
facts and their consequent scandal, but of seeing them correctly 
and in their right perspective, that is, in a framework in which 
facts and scandals have their place and meaning. Thus, on the 
one hand, they retain their full value as historical realities and wiil 
receive their due of sorrow and regret; yet, on the other, they 
appear not isolated, but as necessary elements of an ordered whole, 
which in its entirety offers light and life to the man of faith. Pre- 
cisely in this wholehearted acceptance of the Church in her totality 
and of the superabundant life she harbors, does the believing Chris- 
tian find the firm anchor of his hope and the inexhaustible source 
of his joy. The evils spoken of do not, indeed, lose their distressing 
character, but they no longer fill him with confusion and embar- 
rassment; they have lost their dangerous and seductive power. 
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THE MYSTERY OF CHRIST 


In other words, we can hope for a thoroughgoing and lasting 
remedy for all ‘‘Church-weariness’’ only when we have taught 
the faithful not to regard in a one-sided manner the historical 
imperfections of the Church’s conduct, but to consider the Church 
in her totality. Only then will the Christian be able to identify 
himself with the full and true nature of the Church without reserve 
and prejudice. Our traditonal and often pompous and pitiful sys- 
tem of apologetics, by its tendency to unhistorical exaggeration, to 
extravagant glorifying and idealizing of ecclesiastical personages, 
practices and events, is to blame in no small degree for the fact 
that the average Catholic is accustomed to view and to venerate 
the Church only from the supernatural aspect: in the divinity of 
her origin, in the wealth of her supernatural ordinances anj pos- 
sessions, in the aureola of her saints. In brief, such a one knows 
only the heavenly Church, the ecclesia in statu termint. 

This one-sided emphasis on the supernatural character of the 
Church narrows and obscures his vision for her natural side. He is 
painfully disappointed whenever he discovers in hes members, or 
even in any phase of the Church’s organization, things that are 
distressing and offensive. More than that, he believes it his right 
and duty to condemn these things as absolutely foreign to her 
“true’’ nature, as things which ought not and dare not be found 
in the Church, since she is supposedly sanctity and perfection 
made visible, for they would logically entai! fer inner dissolution. 
No matter how well-meant this view is, it nevertheless breathes the 
spirit of the ancient Manicheans, Montanists and Spiritwaiists, 
of that gnostic ‘“Maximalism’’ which is at bottom heretical, even 
though it is periodically preached and propagated anew by an 
unbridled theologia gloriae. 

I 

This spirit, if scrutinized more intently, will be seen to do 
violence to the true nature of the Church of Christ, yes, even to 
Christ Himself, Our Christ is not merely the preexistent, eternal 
Logos; He is the Word of God become man. His mystery consists 
in this, that He “being in the form of God, thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God, but emptied Himself, taking the form of a 
servant, being made in the likeness of men and in habit found as a 
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man” (Phil. ii, 6ff.). So we encounter the only-begotten Son 
of God solely in the garb of humanity, the Eternal in transient and 
temporal, the Infinite in finite and limited, the Perfect in frail and 
imperfect form, the Holy in tempted nature and in the “body of 
sin.’’ In one and the same form, two infinitely different realities 
meet: the supernatural, the ‘‘wholly different” invisible divinity, 
accessible only to faith, and the naturally visible and concrete 
reality of complete, integral human nature. At the same time, 
there is in Him no opposition between the Divine and the human, 
but an interrelation, or rather, a mutual order and compenetration. 
Our faith is not capable of beholding the Glory of the Only-begot- 
ten except in the mirror of His humanity, through the medium of 
His human nature. That which is visible and tangible in the world 
of phenomena, that which we perceive and judge historically, is 
the human nature only of Jesus: His human thought, will and 
feeling. He is ‘‘one of us.’’ And precisely by unfolding before our 
gaze His full and complete humanity in its resplendent beauty and 
in the overwhelming fulness of its power, does Christ open our 
eye of faith to the vision of that which constitutes His proper 
being, His divine mystery. Per hominem Christum tendis ad Deum 
Christum (St. Augustine). 

On the other hand, the fact that we can never perceive the 
divinity of Jesus directly, in its own immediate splendor, but 
solely through the medium of His human nature, in other words, 
that He never becomes present to us except in the “‘sacrament’’ of 
His sacred humanity, also entails the possibility that our gaze may 
remain fixed on this humanity alone, without penetrating deeper. 
Hence, this very humanity of Jesus, instead of serving ‘‘unto resur- 
rection,’’ becomes to many the occasion of scandal and fall (Luke 
ii, 34). 

We know that the eternal Word assumed an individual hu- 
man nature “‘of the seed of David’’ (Rom. i, 3), “born of a 
woman” (Gal. iv, 4). This means that Christ had His own indi- 
viduality, in regard both to His spiritual and mental character, 
and to His external demeanor: the grace of His bodily movements, 
His temperament, the play of His facial expression, His gait and 
carriage. It means also that with His individual human nature 
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THE MYSTERY OF CHRIST 


He took upon Himself in a concrete manner the characteristics of 
a Jew, a Galilean and carpenter, that the expression of His thoughts 
was conditioned by a definite Aramaic dialect with its own pecu- 
liarities of sentence structure and word formation. He entered, 
likewise, into an environment of specific religious, cultural and 
social ideas and usages, inherited from the ancients and now firmly 
established and colored by local influences. Furthermore, He became 
a member of a middle-class world of vine-dressers and peasants, of 
fishermen and shepherds, with their rough and prosaic manner of 
Ife, their thoroughly realistic way of thinking, their naively self- 
centered hopes and aspirations. By the very fact that Christ entered 
this specific milieu with all its limitations, His activity assumed a 
character and form which alone made Him accessible to His fellow 
men; but it also made Him a stumbling block and scandal to all 
who expected the arrival of the kingdom of heaven in outward 
splendor (Luke xvii, 20). 


Even men of good will asked in surprise: ‘‘Can anything of 
good come from Nazareth?’ (John i, 46). In the case of His 
disciples, who saw Jesus eat and drink, rejoice and weep, access 
to His divinity proved incomparably harder than it did for Paul, 
who beheld the humanity of Jesus only in the transfigured light 
and radiance of His divine nature. With all the more reason did 
the earthly-human element in Jesus inhibit the faith of those who 
were not His immediate followers. ‘“‘How came this man by this 
wisdom and miracles? Is not this the carpenter’s son? Is not his 
mother called Mary and his brethren James and Joseph and Simon 
and Jude? And his sisters, are they not all with us? And they were 
scandalized in his regard’’ (Matt. xiii, 54ff.). “‘Is not this Jesus, 
the son of Joseph, whose father and mother we know? How then 
saith he: I came down from heaven?”’ (John vi, 41). His own 
relatives and brethren took offence at the commonplace nature of 
His actions (cf. Mark vi, 4; John vii, 4). Moreover, we know 
that His disciples, even after they had already recognized and con- 
fessed Jesus as the Messias, secretly awaited the sudden manifesta- 
tion of His messianic glory in the near future, and refused to 
admit the possibility of the passion of Christ (cf. Matt. xx, 20f.). 
Even after His resurrection, they still cling to the hope that ‘‘at 
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this time’’ at least He will establish His heavenly kingdom (Acts 
i, 6). 

Incomparably more scandal did the purely human side of His 
appearance cause among His opponents. ‘“Thou art not yet fifty 
years old and hast thou seen Abraham?’’ (John viii, 57). The 
ineradicable impression left by His human limitations is the true 
and ultimate reason for their unbelief. When as a prisoner before 
the members of the Sanhedrin, He spoke of the “Son of Man” 
whom they would see “‘sitting on the right hand of the power 
of God,” the highpriest, aghast at such a daring paradox, rent his 
garments and said: “‘He hath blasphemed’’ (Matt. xxvi, 65). 
Even to our own day, the death of Jesus on the Cross, which was 
the utmost and lowliest stage of the great mystery of His exinani- 
tio, His self-abasement, continues to be “‘unto the Jews indeed a 
stumbling block, and unto the Gentiles foolishness’’ (1 Cor. i, 23). 

But it is not only this extreme form of ‘‘emptying Himself,”’ 
namely His crucifixion, which can cause scandal to the believer 
of today whose innermost soul is still too much enslaved by the 
things of earth and too little enlightened for the sacred and sub- 
lime gospel of the Christus pauper et humilis, the poor and humble 
Savior. For the image of the glorified Christ appears to us like- 
wise, as it did to His contemporaries, in the setting of that limited 
and humble, middle-class world to which He freely associated 
Himself by His incarnation. We have no direct, personal knowl- 
edge of Christ. We see Him only through the eyes of others, the 
eyes of fishermen and vine-dressers of Caesar Augustus’ age, the 
eyes of peasants from the highlands of Galilee. True, those eyes 
see clearly and distinctly, as is customary with fishermen and 
peasants. Furthermore, because of their simple and direct way of 
thinking there was no danger of their adulterating the gospel of 
Jesus with foreign ideas, as one might have feared, for example, if 
the Lord had been born into the intellectual world of philosophers 
and academicians. Nevertheless, whatever they did see of Jesus, 
they saw in their own manner and according to their own perspec- 
tive; and this did not always coincide with the way Jesus Himself 
saw. Nor can there be much reason to doubt that their vision was 
usually tinged by a certain amount of naive self-interest. Some 
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words, moreover, they understood not at all (Luke ix, 45). They 
were “without knowledge,” ‘‘without understanding” (Mark vii, 
18; Matt. xv, 16), ‘‘for their heart was blinded’ (Mark vi, 52). 
Jesus Himself was painfully aware of their slowness of compre- 
hension (Mark ix, 18). The fire of Pentecost, it is true, purified 
their understanding and will of all this dross and made them festes 
praeordinati, foreordained witnesses. There was no longer any- 
thing inaccurate or erroneous in their oral and written proclaiming 
of the gospel. But inspiration did not abolish in them, nor in 
Mark and Luke, their human peculiarities of temperament, nor did 
it alter their naively simple manner of thinking, speaking and 
writing. 

So it happened that the word of God, that first-truth and 
primal-holiness which exists in the Logos, which in fact is the 
Logos, was subjected, by their pen, to a second process of exinani- 
tio, of abasement. On the lips of the Incarnate it had taken human 
form, albeit a noble and perfect human form, for it was the word 
of Jesus, warm with His breath and throbbing with His heartbeat. 
Now, however, this primitive ‘“‘Kerygma,’’ this message of the 
Lord, became overlaid with the individual stamp, the “‘pathos’’ 
of the apostles and evangelists. Just as the Holy Ghost, the ‘‘Com- 
forter,”’ recalled the gospel of Jesus to their memory and made it 
a new experience according to their spiritual individualities, so 
did they now hand it on by preaching and so was it written down. 
Not only did the external garb of language change, but also the 
logical ordering of the revealed truth. There occurred transposi- 
tions, repetitions, even discrepancies and contradictions. The pris- 
tine forcefulness of the parables and maxims suffered. Thus the 
message of Jesus has been substantially preserved to us, it is true, 
but no longer in its original mold, no longer in that unique inno- 
cence and charm with which it was preached to mankind by the 
lips of Jesus. 

Yet nothing would be more mistaken than to grieve over 
this loss. For precisely and only by means of this human garb 
was it possible for the divine word to reach not merely the circle 
of apostles and disciples, but also men of all ages, countries, classes 
and cultures. Precisely therein does the signal charm, the all- 
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embracing “‘humanity’’ of the Redeemer become apparent, that He 
Himself and His word became so completely incarnate—even to the 
level of the unwieldy speech of simple fisherfolk. For He wished 
that not only the wise and prudent, but the simple and lowly of 
every age and clime might hear and understand. 

It follows, then, that just as Christ Himself stands before 
us ‘‘in the form of a servant,” in the extnanitio, or emptying of 
Self, so also does His gospel message. Especially in this connection 
does the saying of Berdiaev hold true: ‘“The essence of Christianity 
does not consist in separating, but in uniting eternity and time, 
heaven and earth, the divine and the human.’’ The human-ness 
of Christ’s humanity will always be a challenge to the spirit of 
man and demand a decision. There will always be christological 
and biblical ‘‘questions’’; there will always be those in Christen- 
dom who soberly scrutinize the life of Jesus and carry on biblical 
criticism. And it will inevitably happen that certain spirits, who 
refuse to believe unless they see, who will want to force the divin- 
ity out of its essential transcendence into the laboratory of sense- 
observation, will fall a prey to the limitations of their own critical 
methods and fail to penetrate through the human to the divine, 
to the mystery of Christ and to the “‘power of God’’ (Rom. i, 16) 
which lies hid in the gospel. In this exinanitio, this self-abasement 
proper to Christianity, we discover the ultimate reason why in the 
course of her history every aye encounters its nay, why for any 
investigation of the life of Jesus in the light of faith there exists its 
opposite in the spirit of disbelief, why positive biblical criticism 
always has its negative counterpart. It must needs be so because 
Christ became man, because both He and His word underwent this 
exinanitio. Jesus Himself had this in mind when He said: “‘Blessed 
are they that have not seen and have believed’’ (John xx, 29). 
“And blessed is he that shall not be scandalized in Me’’ (Matt. 
xi, 6). 

(To be continued) 


KARL ADAM 


Tuebingen, Germany 
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SEASONAL THOUGHTS 
SERMON OR MEDITATION THOUGHTS 


FEAST OF THE SACRED HEART 


I. Honor and Adore the Sacred Heart 


1. a) Our present feast, related to the feast of Corpus Christi 
in nature and time of celebration, is a glorification of the person 
and incarnation of the Son of God, particularly of His Sacred 
Heart. 

b) While we honor and adore the Heart that beat in Jesus’ 
breast on earth and now beats in heaven, we are to be particularly 
mindful of what that Heart really signifies, namely, our Lord's 
most sacred inner life, His saving will, and especially His love. 
Loving the Father, He carried out His will that He redeem us and 
atone for our sins; loving us, He laid down His life in the fui- 
filment of His saving work. 

2. Recall the greatest moments in Jesus’ life on earth—‘'the 
thoughts of His Heart unto all generations’ (introit)—which 
above others show forth the unbounded love with which His Heart 
was filled: 

a) His taking upon Himself our human flesh, according to 
“the dispensation of the mystery which hath been hidden from 
eternity in God” (epistle)—the plan of the redemption; 

b) His working out the redemption itself, in which He su/- 
fered in the flesh, our flesh, “‘to save the souls of generations upon 
generations from death’’ (introit)—until at His death upon the 
cross ‘‘our sins took aim with the soldier’s spear, sharp-pointed 
steel, to rend the sinless Heart’’ (hymn, gospel) ; 

c) His gaining the graces wherewith, by the Holy Ghost, to 
achieve victories in the souls of men until the end of time; espe- 
cially “‘to purify them from sin’’ (secret), and to “feed them in 
the famine’ (introit) of this life with Himself in the sacrament of 
His love. Therefore, “‘Come, let us adore the Heart of Jesus, 
wounded because of love of us’ (invit., Matins). That Heart 
“revere with meet devotion” (collect) and in the renewal of the 
holy Sacrifice, offer its ineffable love to our heavenly Fathex 
(secret). 
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II. Regard and Respond to the Glories of Divine Love 


1. St. Paul, preaching ‘‘the unsearchable riches of Christ,’’ 
bends his knee in prayer “‘that Christ may dwell by faith in your 
hearts; that being rooted and founded in charity, you may be 
able to comprehend with all the saints . . . also the charity of 
Christ’’ (epistle) . 

a) “From Christ’s wounded Heart, upon the cross, His 
spouse the Church was born, the gate to mankind’s weal’; and 
now, through the sacraments, His Heart ‘‘wells forth the sevenfold 
stream of life’’ (hymn). 

b) The divine Son concurred with the will of the Father 
that He “‘should be pierced by the soldier’s lance as He hung upon 
the cross: that from His opened Heart, as from a sanctuary of 
divine ,bounty, might be poured out upon us streams of mercy 
and grace; and that in His Heart always burning with love for us, 
the devout may find a haven of rest and the penitent a refuge of 
salvation’’ (preface). 

c) ““The Lord is compassionate and merciful, long-suffering 
and plenteous in mercy. He will not always be angry, nor will He 
threaten forever. He hath not dealt with us according to our sins, 
nor requited us according to our iniquities’’ (tract). 

2. a) We respond by asking that the divine love be enkindled 
in us. Jesus said, “I am come to cast fire upon earth, and what will 
I but that it be kindled’ (ant. at Magnificat). 

b) We respond by learning from Christ: ‘‘Learn of Me,”’ 
He said, ‘‘because I am meek and humble of heart, and you shall 
find rest to your souls’’ (second Vesper ant.). 

c) Wherefore we also pray so as to obtain; for God in the 
Heart of His divine Son “does mercifully bestow upon us the 
infinite wealth of His love’’ (collect). And rightly do we pray to 
our Lord at the close of the feastday’s holy Mass: ‘“‘May Thy 
holy mysteries, O Lord Jesus, produce in us a divine fervor, 
whereby, having tasted the sweetness of Thy most dear Heart, we 
may despise the things of earth and love those of heaven.” 

III. Deplore Sin and Share in Its Atonement 

1. a) We may well ask: “‘What shall I render unto the 

Lord for all His benefits bestowed upon me?’’ (Vesp. ant.). Jesus 
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answers: ‘‘My Heart hath expected reproach and misery: and I 
looked for one that would grieve together with Me, but there was 
none; and for one that would comfort Me, and I found none’’ 
(offertory). 

b) The sins of men and our own transgressions continue to 
wound the love of the Sacred Heart. His love is met with indif- 
ference, ingratitude, hatred, blasphemy. Let us be of the number 
of those who in spirit fulfil the prophecy: ‘“They shall look upon 
Him whom they have pierced’’ (gospel), seeing ‘through the visi- 
ble wound the invisible wound of His love’’ (third noct. reading). 

2. a) “Fie! this turning to evil deeds that rend His loving 
Heart anew” (hymn). Today we implore God to regard the love 
in Jesus’ Heart and to “‘purify us from all our sins’’ (secret). 

b) Share in Christ’s atonement for sin. Pray with the Church 
today that ‘‘we may make a worthy reparation for our sins’ (col- 
lect) ; and in deep earnestness make the solemn Act of Reparation 
as Pope Pius XI commanded (Encyc., May 8, 1928). 

c) Return love for love: ‘‘My son, give Me your heart, and 
let your heart keep My ways’’ (second Vesp. ant.). 


FEAST OF THE VISITATION 


I. Mary’s Journey over the Hill Country 

1. On this feastday, the Church commemorates our blessed 
Lady’s significant visit to her cousin Elizabeth. The fact, indicative 
of one of the most charming and beautiful of mysteries, is expressed 
by St. Luke in today’s gospel reading: ‘‘Mary rising up, went 
into the hill country in haste, into a city of Juda. And she entered 
into the house of Zachary and saluted Elizabeth.” 

2. a) The angel Gabriel, who had announced to Mary that 
she would give birth to the Son of God, also informed her that 
her cousin had six months earlier conceived a son. Mary knew not 
man, Elizabeth was aged and was considered barren; yet God did 
work the impossible for, as the angel said, ‘‘No word shall be 
impossible with God’’ (cf. Luke i, 31-39). 

b) Prompted by charity to felicitate her cousin and be of 
assistance to her, Mary set out from Nazareth without delay. To 
her and her Child, the Church applies the words from the Canticle 
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of Canticles: ‘“‘Arise make haste, my love, my dove, my beautiful 
one, and come. For winter is now past, the rain is over and gone. 
The flowers have appeared in our land.—Behold he cometh, leap- 
ing upon the mountains, skipping over the hills’’ (epistle). 

3. a) Past was the ages-long winter of heathendom and of 
the ineffectual Mosaic Law. With the coming of the Savior, 
humanity entered upon a new springtime. With His coming “‘every 
valley shall be filled and every mountain and hill shall be brought 
low; and the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough ways 
plain: and all flesh shall see the salvation of God’ (Is. xl, 4-5; 
Luke iii, 5-6). 

b) Consider how the mountains and hills of pride must be 
laid low, and the valleys of humility wait to be raised up; how 
the devious and unseemly must be rectified—before the Savior can 
come fully into the possession of souls. ‘‘Behold He cometh . . . He 
standeth behind our wall . . . looking through the lattices” (epis- 
tle). 


II. At the Home of Zachary and Elizabeth 


1. a) The angel had said to Zachary that the son to be 
born to him “‘shall be filled with the Holy Ghost from his moth- 
er's womb” (Luke i, 15). 

b) Mary “entered the house and saluted Elizabeth. And it 
came to pass that when Elizabeth heard the salutation of Mary, 
the infant leaped in her womb, and Elizabeth was filled with the 
Holy Ghost’’ (gospel). It was the moment of John’s sanctification 
even before his birth (cf. Luke i, 15-17). 

2. a) Likewise by the Holy Ghost Elizabeth recognized 
Mary to be the mother of our divine Savior. “She cried out with a 
loud voice and said: Blessed art thou among women, and blessed 
is the fruit of thy womb. And whence is this to me, that the 
mother of my Lord should come to me?” (gospel). 

b) To Elizabeth’s inspired greeting, Mary responded in the 
words of the sacred canticle, the Magnificat: ‘‘My soul doth mag- 
nify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Savior’ 
(gospel). ‘‘All generations shall call me blessed, for God hath 
regarded His lowly handmaiden”’ (ant. at Magnificat). 
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3. The Church on this feastday resounds with salutations to 
Mary and her divine Son: “‘Hail, holy Mother, thou who didst 
bring forth the King who ruleth heaven and earth forever and 
ever” (introit). We are of the generations that shall call her 
blessed: ‘‘Blessed and venerable art thou, O Virgin Mary . . . mest 
worthy of all praise: for out of thee hath risen the Sun of Justice, 
Christ our God” (grad., allel. verse). ‘‘Blessed the womb . . . that 
bore the Son of the eternal Father’’ (com. antiph.). 


III. Joys and Aspirations of the Heavenly Kindred 


1. a) The joys in the household of Elizabeth are ours this 
day in the household of God. To Him we, too, lift our hearts in 
joyous praise: ‘It is truly meet and just . . . Father almighty and 
everlasting God, that on the Visitation of the blessed Virgin Mary 
we should praise, bless and proclaim Thee’ (preface). 


b) Jesus and Mary are our joy because of our spiritual rela- 
tionship to them. She who bore the Son of God became the mother 
also of all to whom the Son “‘gave the power to become the sons of 
God: to them that believe in His name’’ (last gospel). 

c) On Mary’s bringing Jesus to John, the yet unborn leaped 
for joy and was filled with the Holy Ghost. When we were yet 
supernaturally unborn, Jesus came to us by the Holy Ghost at our 
baptismal regeneration. 

d) Elizabeth, though exceedingly glad, realized her unwor- 
thiness of the visitation of Mary and the ‘“‘blessed fruit of her 
womb” (cf. com. ant.). Mary, in her deep humility, rejoiced, 
saying, “Because He that is mighty hath done great things to me” 
(Magnif.). Ours is the glad yet utterly undeserved privilege to 
receive the Son of God and bear Him in our hearts. 

2. a) Turning to humble prayer, as children of the house- 
hold of God we beseech Him for this in our day so very necessary 
grace: ‘“That as the childbearing of the blessed Virgin was the 
beginning of our salvation, so the solemn festival of her Visitation 
may bring us an increase of peace’’ (collect). 

b) The holy Sacrifice we offer to our Father in heaven ia 
thanksgiving for His wonderful deeds and gifts to us, at the same 
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time imploring Him that our Lord Jesus be our help, purify us 
from sin, and that He make our offering also acceptable (secret). 

c) Though of our Father's household, though our aspira- 
tions are heavenward, and though we have been strengthened in 
our Lord Jesus’ coming to us anew, we still have our soul-wound- 
ings to endure in everyday life; hence our postcommunion prayer: 
“We have received, O Lord, the sacraments of this yearly celebra- 
tion; grant, we beseech Thee, that they may confer upon us heal- 
ing for this life and for life eternal.” 


REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 


A gardener, who works with nature and her 
rhythm, must indeed dig, sow, trim; but all the rest, 
and just that which is ultimately the energizing factor, 
ts the work of the sun and of nature living by the sun. 
Under the influence of the latter the plant develops as of 
itself, it grows and blossoms and bears fruits, and is of a 
beauty and perfection that are striven after in vain by 
human effort and art. It is the gardener’s part, that in 
his labors he be guided not by his own whims but by 
nature, that he expose his young shoots properly to the 
sun, which alone and freely gives them their increase. 
The Church is a gardener in her holy year, and every- 
one is in regard to his soul like a gardener if he associates 
himself simply and unaffectedly with the Church. He 
cannot force his sanctification by his own powers; he 
becomes holy. His holiness is an organically growing 
life of which the Lord says: ““Which of you by taking 
thought can add to his stature one cubit?’’—Die Be- 
tende Kirche, p. 219. 
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THE THREE SALUTES 


HRIST commanded His followers to love God and to 
love their neighbor. In so doing He gave supernat- 
ural reasons for doing what it was already in the 
nature of man to do, and what natural man has 
always done—worship in some way, and behave 
with some consciousness of the fact that he is a social animal. 
Serving the Creator and the fellow creature were the absolute con- 
ditions for the establishment of Christ’s kingdom on earth. When 
enough people in any society have taken them really seriously, we 
have had as much of Christ’s kingdom on earth as we happened, 
as a group, to deserve. 

But today it is easy to see that most people do not take 
Christ’s commands very seriously. We do not apply the principles 
of love of God and of neighbor to economics, or politics, or 
finance, or even to philosophy. Instead we apply the Satanic prin- 
ciples of neglect of God and neglect of neighbor. And we have the 
kind of world that we, as a group, deserve. We have something 
that approaches closer to the kingdom of Satan than to the king- 
dom of Christ. A capitalist-industrialist world, disorderly, squalid, 
usurious, servile, is for the workers in it far more like hell than 
like heaven. It is full of insecurity and insufficiency for the work- 
ers. They have not enough of the good things of life, not enough 
liberty, not enough order, and they cannot be sure of holding onto 
for themselves and handing on to their children, even the little 
order and liberty that they possess. . 

A man cannot be happy unless his life is both orderly and 
free. He is a social animal. He has social obligations to his neigh- 
bors, and he must, therefore, be ready to submit to social discipline 
for the good of his neighbors. He must accept order. But he is 
made in the image and likeness of God, and he cannot fulfil him- 
self as the God-like animal he is, unless he has personal liberty. 
He cannot be happy if he pursues order at the expense of liberty, 
or liberty at the expense of order. 

But in a capitalist-industrialist world, he is not happy. Such 
a world is both disorderly and servile. The worker is not happy 
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because the world in which he lives is dominated to such an extent 
by the principles of Satan rather than by the principles of Christ. 
No man can be happy in the kingdom of hell, but only in the 
kingdom of heaven. The worker is harassed by disorder and 
ground down by tyranny. He sees that the good things that he 
ought to have have been taken away from him. He will get them 
back again if he can. 

But he often does not see that he cannot have freedom with- 
out discipline, nor order without liberty. He does not always see 
that these good things depend on each other, and cannot be sep- 
arated. He is a social animal and must have discipline, and he is a 
God-like animal and must have freedom. But to be happy he 
must have both. Anarchy, which is freedom without order, and 
totalitarianism, which is order without freedom, can neither, in 
the nature of things, give human beings, created as God has created 
them, happiness. 

In the disorderly and servile tangle of life under capitalist- 
industrial conditions men desire the good things they lack, but 
they desire them in a confused and tangled way. Some desire 
chiefly the good of order, some chiefly the good of freedom. Too 
often, while both are desiring aspects of the same thing, they will 
fight with one another. Those who see most clearly the goodness 
of order will group themselves together into an army of the Right. 
Those who see most clearly the goodness of liberty will form an- 
other army, that of the Left. The ideas of the men in these armies 
are often very mixed, confused and hazy. Each desires a kind of 
good which it is right for him to desire. Each will fight against 
those whom he suspects of taking that good away from him. 

There are bad men in both camps. There are good men in 
both camps. The majority on both sides are just ordinary men 
like ourselves, not very good or very bad. They are two groups of 
ordinary people who can only see one side of the goodness they 
both desire. 

It is the job of Christians to understand that it is collective 
disobedience to Christ’s commands that has made the world such 
a miserable place. It is their job to understand how the Rightists 
and the Leftists are both striving to cure these evils and miseries. 
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And it is their job to love the goodness that both Rightists and 
Leftists desire, and hate the errors with which both groups taint 
this goodness, and to realize that the only true solution includes 
both kinds of goodness and excludes both kinds of evil. As the 
mess we are in came about through our collective rejection of 
Christ’s commands, so we cannot get out of this mess until we 
collectively accept His commands. 

It so happens that all this may be symbolized by the salutes 
which have come to be associated with the forces of Right and 
Left. The soldier of the Right salutes with hand upraised, palm 
forward, all four fingers up. The soldier of the Left salutes with 
the hand upraised, palm forward, all four fingers clenched. The 
soldier of Christ salutes with two fingers raised and two clenched. 
It is the gesture which means good will to the neighbor through 
recognition of the goodness of God. It symbolizes our friendship 
with our earthly brother through the goodness of our heavenly 
Father. 

The Christian salute is a gesture immeasurably more ancient 
than the gestures of Right and Left. It expresses the whole truth, 
not partial truth. It will remain when the other two salutes have 
been forgotten. Its meaning will be realized when we Christians 
shall have learnt to model our lives on that of Christ our brother; 
when Christ’s charity wherewith He offered Himself on Calvary 
becomes our charity through our full union with His Sacrifice. 
May we see that day in our times. Come soon, Lord Jesus! 


LEFT CENTER RIGHT 


PETER ADLER 
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THE CASE FOR PRIVATE PIETY’ 


T is not an uncommon occurrence to find Catholics 
discuss spirituality as if it were constituted of a 
number of segregated and specialized acts or exercises, 
having little direct connection with the rest of one’s 
life. What is still more strange, whole treatises on 
the spiritual life have been and continue to be written by Catho- 
lics with no reference at all, or only a casual one, to the liturgy 
of the Church. This is indeed an anomaly, since there can be no 
truly Catholic life, least of all any developed spiritual life, without 
the liturgy. The latter is par excellence the spiritual life of the 
Church, and therefore officially also that of the faithful members 
of the mystical body of Christ. 

The liturgy indeed answers to the essential traits that have 
at all times constituted religion. ‘In all the meanings of the word 
religion,’ writes Dr. Wunderle, ‘two things are uppermost: on 
the one hand, the consciousness of the dependence of man on a 
Being superior to himself, and, on the other hand, the striving of 
man towards this Being.’ It would be superfluous to indicate 
to what extent the liturgy realizes these two traits, which are of 
its very marrow. The same must be said of a further characteriza- 
tion of the primitive worship of man: ‘“The most important acts 
of worship in the life of the primitive man are prayer and sacri- 
fice.’”® 

The Protestant reformation inaugurated a great change in 
this regard by eliminating sacrificial worship from its religion 
altogether. The final consequence of the trends thus inaugurated 
has been the complete individualism and subjectivism of the con- 
temporary approach to religion. In last analysis, this has meant, 
not the striving of man towards the supreme Being, but rather 
man’s reduction of the dimensions of this supreme Being to the 
narrow limits of his individual mind or even imagination. The 
modern rejection of God ended by making a god that conformed 








*From a chapter of a forthcoming volume on ‘‘The Liturgy and Catholic 


Life.”’ 
*Die Wurzeln der primitiven Religion, p. 4. 
*Wunderle, op. cit., p. 71. 
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to the individual whim or the fashion of a generation. Thus we 
have a changing, evolutionary, or emergent God, who is ever 
struggling towards his own higher perfection, because it has been 
more satisfactory to our modern pride to conceive of him as no 
better than ourselves. In the same way, there has been talk of a 
democratic God, because we could not brook a God who was dif- 
ferent from ourselves. The general principle of approach was the 
pragmatist one of the will to believe, of the acceptance of such 
religious concepts and truths as we felt an urge to hold. 

Catholic piety, as well as the liturgy of the Church, stands 
at the opposite pole to this subjectivism; its entire attitude is based 
on the objective character of God and of religion. ‘“We have two 
incomparable values to offer to our fellow men,’’ writes Abbot 
Herwegen. ‘‘Objectivity over against dissolving subjectivism, and 
fellowship over against atomizing socialism. The unsurpassable 
school in which we develop these goods is the liturgy.’* The 
liturgy is not the creation of man. It is the embodiment of God 
who has in the liturgy descended from heaven and eternity into 
time and this earth of ours, and who abides and acts there 
throughout all time. Man is born outside this liturgy, he must 
approach it from without and enter into it in order to find God 
and the life of God. But in doing so he is ever a human person 
and not a depersonalized atom, he is a center of spiritual activity 
even in the very reception of the life of God, in which God Him- 
self is the supreme agent and he the recipient. In that way, Catho- 
lic spiritual life also retains its subjective aspect, though ever in 
proper relation to the objective. ‘‘Objectivity and subjective coop- 
eration are thus in most beautiful union. The objectivity is spir- 
itualized and enters within man; the subjective element finds its 
firm, unchangeable resting place in the action of Christ. His divine 
action lifts up the effort of man to itself and gives it genuine power 
and meaning. The vine sends the vital sap to the branches, and 
in its power they bring forth rich fruit.’ 

It is the liturgy that gives a solid objective basis to the 
spiritual life of the Catholic, by furnishing him with a firm 


‘Lumen Christi, p. 90. 
®Die Betende Kirche, p. 183. 
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foundation in the doctrines it ever holds up to view, and by pre- 
senting these doctrines in their intimate connection with the prac- 
tices of religion. Our piety, our filial relation to God, must be 
based on a reflection of the great truths of our faith. Without 
them it becomes a blind emotionalism, ever subject to the moods 
of the moment. Without the dogmatic basis, there is nothing per- 
manent, stable, in the practice of our spiritual life. The liturgy 
furnishes this dogmatic basis by everywhere stressing the doctrinal 
foundations of the faith that is being lived. It has the greatest apo- 
logetical value for the individual soul by reason of its presenting 
the historical and scriptural background of the mysteries and the 
miracles of Christ, and of the lives of great spiritual men. Every- 
where the liturgy is centered in the great truths of the religion 
and life of the Church and of Christ. And these truths are in the 
very nature of the liturgy presented, not as cold formulas, or dry 
theses, but in all their life-giving vigor. It is precisely in the liturgy 
that the dogmas of our faith energize unto new life. In the liturgy, 
as Abbot Caronti says, the truths and mysteries are “‘placed before 
us for imitation in practical life. Hence we find not a sterile con- 
templation, not a theoretic and sentimental aiming at virtue, but 
true profit and intense action flowing from the practice of the litur- 
gical life. . . . The faith is thus professed in all its splendor; hope 
is nourished on the grand promises made to those who live a life 
of mystic indwelling in Christ; and charity towards God finds 
its greatest development in the continuous commerce with the 
only-begotten Son, while charity towards neighbors nourishes it- 
self and grows in the community of thought and sentiment, in the 
Participation in one and the same baptism, which makes brothers 
of all, sons of the august heavenly father.’ 

In her disciplinary regulations the Church obliges all mem- 
bers to a minimum participation in the liturgical worship, under 
pain of losing their living, supernatural contact with their divine 
head, Christ. This is incontestable. It is equally incontestable that 
the Church does not therewith imply that the participation strictly 
commanded under heavy penalty should be the average for her chil- 
dren, or that it is necessary merely because she has commanded so. 


*The Spirit of the Liturgy, p. 18. 
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On the contrary, the norm set down is a minimum requirement 
which was made into law because of the growing negligence of 
many faithful in this regard in the centuries of declining faith and 
liturgical understanding. In the early days of Christianity, before 
the custom of active participation and of regular Communion at 
Mass had waned, no such action by the Church was necessary. 
With the decrease of this public and intelligent participation, came 
the increase of privately constructed prayers, which often reflected 
mainly the individual attitudes of their author rather than the 
objective mind of the Church. It was the beginning of the trend 
towards individualism and subjectivism in religion. 

No one would want to say that the Church prescribed the 
minimum of attendance at liturgical worship merely in order that 
Catholics might spend a maximum of their efforts at private pray- 
ers of their own choosing. At the same time no one can possibly 
claim that a maximum of participation in the Church’s worship is 
meant to do away with all forms of private prayer, or private 
endeavor to commune with God. It is self-evident, not only that 
a wholehearted participation in the liturgy will engender a spirit 
of love and zeal for God that will also make a maximum use of 
all opportunities to lift mind and heart to God throughout the 
day, but also that under these circumstances, the increased private 
prayers will retain the truly Christian character of the Church's 
official prayer which inspired them. The above tendency towards 
private, subjectivistic prayer cannot be criticized for the fact that 
there was an increase of private initiative at prayer, but for the 
fact that private prayer tended to supplant in great degree the 
proper participation in public worship, and at the same time devi- 
ated considerably from the norm set by that official worship. 

An examination of a great many contemporary books on the 
spiritual life could well give the impression that spiritual growth 
must be attained chiefly by dint of purely private adventure. Even 
where the point is theoretically stressed that all supernatural good 
comes from God, and where prayer (private) is prescribed to ask 
God's help, the general tenor of many books is far from indicating 
that all efforts should be built up on the liturgy as the primary and 
indispensable source of the Christian spirit. Often the liturgy is 
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not even mentioned in passing. Again many of these books indeed 
emphasize Christ; but all too often it is only the historical Christ 
of the gospels, and not also the living Christ of the Church’s 
liturgy. An examination of some of the prayerbooks in most fre- 
quent use among the faithful will lead to the same conclusion. 
These are built up on the saints and on Christ, but again only too 
often quite independently of Christ and the saints as they live in 
the official life of the Church. The result, in practice, is that the 
liturgy even descends to being a mere occasion for Catholics to 
concentrate on their own favorite prayer forms. 

In speaking up for the central position of the liturgy in the 
spiritual life of every individual soul, and for its widest possible 
extension, there is always a great danger of being misunderstood. 
Unfortunately there have been persons, fired with a holy zeal for 
the liturgy, who have not hesitated to condemn all non-liturgical 
devotions, both private and public, as practices that should not be 
encouraged, should even be suppressed. Nothing can be further 
from a true liturgical sense. For the latter is above all eminently 
Catholic, and cannot be less sympathetic or tolerant than the 
Church herself. In the first place, the liturgy itself is, as we have 
said repeatedly, an inspiration to individual activity and to private 
prayer. Participation in the liturgy in no way does away with 
personal activity—that would be a contradiction. The liturgy 
calls for personal cooperation in putting the individual soul in 
contact with the divine action of the priesthood of Christ in the 
Church, while the full harvesting of the resultant graces and union 
with Christ depends on the condition of the individual soul, its 
degree of sanctity and advancement in the life of Christ, or rather 
on the personal effort it makes thereafter towards developing 
Christ more fully in itself. Moreover, in many sacramentals of the 
liturgy we have the borderline between public and private prayer; 
for they are and should be made use of privately in innumerable 
ways. 

Any soul inspired to live the life of Christ through the liturgy 
will then necessarily be led to finding many ways of its own, in 
accordance with the circumstances of its life, for privately living 
out this life in finer detail. And nothing is farther from the mind 
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and intention of the Church than to suppress all non-liturgical 
devotions. In the first volume of the excellent series Ecclesia Orans, 
edited by the monks of Maria Laach, Romano Guardini found it 
opportune to make the following statement: ‘“The claim that the 
liturgy should be taken as the exclusive manner of collective devo- 
tional life can never be upheld. That would mean a misapprehen- 
sion of the spiritual needs of the faithful. Besides the liturgical 
forms of spiritual life, there will always be the forms of popular 
devotion, such as the changing historical, national, social, and 
local conditions call for. Nothing would therefore be more mis- 
taken than the removal of worthy forms of popular spiritual life 
because of love for the liturgy, or even the desire to reduce them 
to the latter.’’’ On the other hand, however, there can be no doubt 
that it must be considered as an intolerable abuse if private devo- 
tions make inroads upon the proper participation of the faithful 
in the liturgical worship of the Church. 

So much having been said, we may return to the theme of the 
liturgy as the objective and primary form of Christian prayer and 
at the same time the norm and inspiration for all further prayer 
by the Christian. The liturgy will be this by reason of its very 
nature, if it is properly participated in. For this participation is in 
the first place a very personal one for each member, and it calls 
into operation the whole man with all his faculties. ““This per- 
suasive and persevering preaching,’ as a writer calls the action of 
the liturgy, ‘‘reaches man through all his senses and all his facul- 
ties. It penetrates to the soul by all the ways which lead to the 
latter, by words, music, ceremonies, and the various resources of all 
the arts. How can the spirit and the heart, under these many influ- 
ences, fail to respond to the moulding force of the Christian ideas? 
. . . By means of this profound and penetrating efficacy of the 
liturgy was wrought the transformation of pagan and barbaric 
nations into the Christian nations of the Middle Ages, who had 
so well-developed a social sense.’’* Therein lies the power of the 
liturgy, that it addresses itself to the whole man. It never moralizes 
without giving the intellectual reasons for the conduct to be fol- 





7Vom Geist der Liturgie, p. 5. English transl., The Spirit of the Liturgy. 
*‘Douterlungne, Semaine liturgique de Maredsous, p. 216 
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lowed; it never instructs without giving at the same time an 
inspiration to live the truths preached. Its appeal is not abstract 
but concrete, and is brought out in terms of past human achieve- 
ments and present possibilities—it addresses and inspires the hu- 
man person to a maximum of the Christ-life both in regard to 
prayer and to the service of God in his daily occupations. 

Here the early Christians, eminent personalities after the mind 
of Christ, are our models. While it was their external life that 
excited the admiration of the pagans, it was their interior life 
that most truly characterized them, and that must have functioned 
in them at all times of the day. Their social life was but the result 
of their living interior life, and the latter was most thoroughly 
liturgical in spirit. For them the practice of their religion was pre- 
eminently an active participation in the official worship of the 
Church. Their program of life was the program outlined in their 
religious worship. And their moments of higher tension of the 
living of Christ, that is, in the liturgical life of the Church, were 
reflected in all the actions of the day. The latter and the former 
were in reality but two aspects of one and the same divine life, 
the life of Christ, in which they carried on without any inter- 
ruption. It is for this reason that they could affect the atmosphere 
of their day so emphatically as to bring about one of the greatest 
transformations the society of man has known. “Not programs 
existing on paper, not high-sounding but unexecuted resolutions 
once renewed the world, but new living men, born out of the 
depths of Christianity.’ 

What these Christians were in their day, eminently spiritual 
men, that we must be in ours, and as with them, the new spirit 
must arise out of our participation in the liturgy. Theirs was not 
a two-fold life, one of public prayer with the Church and the 
other of quite differently orientated private prayer, nor was there 
a divorce between their prayer and their daily life. All, both private 
and public prayer, both prayer and work, breathed forth the same 
spirituality, as inspired by the liturgy which seized and perme- 
ated their entire personalities. 

VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 


*Bichlmair, Urchristentum und katholische Kirche, p. 345. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE ANTIPHONS’ 


MONG the shorter prayer-forms or songs belonging 
to the divine office, the antiphon is perhaps the most 
important. An antiphon is a verse or sentence prayed 
or sung before and after a psalm or its equivalent, 

Soll presenting a certain thought to be kept in mind dur- 

ing the psalmody. 

1. The History of the Antiphon. In order to understand the 
origin of the antiphon we must keep in mind the manner in which 
the psalms were traditionally prayed. In earliest Christian times, 
responsorial psalmody was customary: the psalms were sung by 
soloists, while the people expressed their participation in the prayer 
by singing a refrain-verse at fixed intervals. In Christian commun- 
ities which consisted mostly of converts from paganism, however, 
the antiphonal chant according to the Greek usage was most likely 
introduced at a very early date. For this latter method of prayer 
the congregation was usually divided into two similar choirs—a 
men’s choir and a women’s choir—-which sang the alternate verses 
of a psalm. Because of the alternation of parts this was called 
antiphonal psalmody, since antiphon literally means ‘‘sound 
against."’ Antiphonal psalmody attained great perfection at Anti- 
och. According to an ancient tradition St. Ignatius of Antioch 
(d. 107) introduced this type of psalmody after having had a 
vision in which he heard the Cherubim and Seraphim alternating 
their praises before the throne of God. In the fourth century anti- 
phonal psalmody was in common use among the oriental monks, 
and from them it spread throughout the entire Christian world. 
Pope St. Celestine I (d. 432) adopted it at Rome, St. Ambrose 
having introduced it somewhat earlier at Milan during St. Augus- 
tine’s sojourn there. In his Confessions (IX, 6-7) St. Augustine 
describes the profound impression which this method of chant 
made upon himself, his mother, and the Christian people generally. 

It was not long, however, before the members of the clergy 
took over the psalmody. In order that the faithful, therefore, might 





‘Translated from Bibel und Liturgte, Vol. V, pp. 265-269. 
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still take part in the prayer, a particular verse of the psalm was 
chosen to whose meaning the people were to give special atten- 
tion. This verse was called the antiphon, and the people repeated 
it after each verse of the psalm chanted by the double clerical 
choir. Thus the clergy sang the psalm, and the antiphon repeated 
by the congregation became, as it were, a golden thread running 
through the liturgical fabric, continually emphasizing the princi- 
pal thought of the psalm and animating the devotion of both 
choirs. History offers a very memorable example of this custom. 
When in the year 362 Julian the Apostate attempted officially to 
re-establish pagan worship in the Roman Empire, the Christians 
bore the relics of the holy martyr Babylas to Antioch. During the 
triumphal procession the priests sang Psalm 96 while the people 
in their turn repeated verse 7 after each verse of the psalm: ‘‘Let 
them be all confounded that adore graven things, and that glory 
in their idols.’” This antiphon was admirably chosen and exercised 
a great influence upon the populace. A young Christian, who 
soon after was imprisoned by the Emperor Julian, sang this same 
antiphon while he was being tortured, and because of the heroism 
with which he bore the greatest torments rather than deny his faith 
he was given his freedom (Sozomen, V, 13). 


In order to familiarize the people with the melody of the 
antiphon, a precentor sang it at the beginning of the psalm. Its 
repetition after each verse, however, was gradually found too 
cumbersome, and hence it was inserted less often, usually after 
every second or third verse. In time it ceased to be used as a con- 
stantly recurring refrain, and was sung only at the beginning and 
at the end of the psalm, as is the case today. 


Nevertheless the liturgy still offers us a few instances in which 
the ancient manner of singing the antiphon is preserved. At the 
blessing of candles on the feast of Purification, each verse of the 
Canticle of Simeon is followed by the antiphon: “‘A light to the 
revelation of the gentiles and the glory of Thy people, Israel.’ 
In the rite of consecration of a church and altar, several of the 
chants are similarly rendered, e.g., the Benedictus with the anti- 
phon: ‘‘How terrible is this place.’’ An example of the transi- 
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tional stage is found in the third nocturn of Matins for Epiphany, 
where the antiphon is repeated after every second verse of Psalm 
94. Until very recent times, in some dioceses (Cologne and Muens- 
ter) and in a few religious orders (Premonstratensians) the anti- 
phon was prayed three times on very high feast days (festum tri- 
plex) —before the psalm, and before and after the Gloria Patti. 

Today in the Roman rite the antiphon is as a rule sung only 
before and after the psalm. On feasts of less than double rank the 
antiphon is merely begun before the psalm and is not sung in its 
entirety until the end. 

2. Significance of the Antiphon. This brief historical expla- 
nation discovers for us the meaning and the function of the anti- 
phon. The antiphon is particularly noteworthy from the esthetic 
standpoint, since it gives to the psalmody fulness, variety and 
beauty. Just as we would not ordinarily hang a picture on the 
wall without surrounding it with a frame that sets it off to advan- 
tage and adds to its beauty, so also the Church takes care to embel- 
lish the psalms with antiphons or frame-chants. These antiphons 
do much to solemnize and enhance the praying and especially the 
singing of the psalms. 

The antiphon, moreover, is of great importance by reason of 
its content. Its task is to indicate the spirit in which the respective 
psalm is to be prayed. The psalms contain many different thoughts 
and sentiments, and it is the function of the antiphon to point 
out the particular thought or sentiment that is to be emphasized. 
Very often the antiphon is the key to the understanding of a 
psalm, since it establishes the connection between the psalm and 
the particular feast or liturgical service for which it is used. In 
other words, the antiphon should tell us why we pray the psalm 
in this particular place, and how we should apply it to the present 
celebration. Such an antiphon is therefore a commentary on the 
psalm. This ideal function of the antiphon is, however, not 
always fulfilled. For there is another type of antiphon which has 
little or no internal relation to the psalm, and serves merely as its 
setting or framework. An antiphon of this kind has the purpose 
of recalling the principal thoughts of the feast. To this class belong 
the so-called historical antiphons taken from the life of a saint, as 
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well as the common antiphons used for both Lauds and Vespers. 
Such, then, are the two principal types of antiphons: either they 
are keys to the proper understanding of the psalms, or their con- 
tent has no reference to the psalms and they serve merely as a 
setting or frame. Between these two extreme types, there are any 
number of gradations, in which the antiphons approximate either 
the one or the other. 


A few examples will make our meaning more clear. The 
most traditional and ideal case is that in which the antiphon is 
taken from the psalm itself and is the verse best calculated to set 
forth the aim of the prayer. This type of antiphon is so effective 
that the same psalm when recited with different antiphons often 
takes on an entirely different meaning, in much the same way 
as a landscape viewed through differently colored glasses produces 
very different impressions on the observer. Psalm 129, the De 
profundis, one of the few psalms which even the laity know, 
furnishes a good example. It is used in the Office of the Dead and 
also as a penitential psalm. But who would ever think of finding 
it in the second Vespers of Christmas? Nevertheless, such is actu- 
ally the case, and the antiphon explains its appropriateness: ““With 
the Lord there is mercy, and with Him plentiful redemption.” 
In praying the De profundis on this great feast of the redemption, 
we more or less pass over its sorrowful passages and emphasize 
those which refer to the mercy and the redemptive will of God 
so touchingly manifested in the birth of Christ. This example 
clearly shows the possibilities of the antiphon as a guide in the 
Church’s school of divine psalmody. 


To appreciate how the antiphon can serve as the key to and 
the commentary on a psalm, we need but examine the office of 
Corpus Christi; doing so will moreover heighten our esteem of 
the genius of St. Thomas of Aquin who composed it. Let us 
take the first psalm of Matins, Psalm 1. It treats of the just man 
and the sinner, comparing the former to a fruitful tree which bears 
fruit in due season. In the just man St. Thomas sees Christ, the 
ideal and exemplar of all the just. The tree planted near the run- 
ning waters reminds us of the tree of the cross become for us the 
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THE ANTIPHONS 


tree of life, whose saving fruit is the holy Eucharist. St. Thomas’ 
antiphon reads: “‘At the time of His death the Lord gave fruit 
that brings salvation to those who taste of it.’’ The antiphon is 
indeed key and commentary to the psalm. 

On Sundays and ferial days the antiphon for the most part 
presents only a general thought or consists of an important verse 
of the psalm, in which case it corresponds to its original function 
in the antiphonal psalmody of the people. Whenever the entire 
content of the psalm, and not merely a particular verse or thought, 
is to be given prominence, the first verse of the psalm is intoned 
as an antiphon, and the recitation is continued without repeating 
the verse. If an antiphon embraces several psalms or sections of 
psalms, as in the case of the little hours, it usually calls attention 
to the general hour thought, or to a thought proper to the feast. 
In these matters the liturgy is an artist who paints in broad, bold 
strokes, and it would certainly be a worthwhile study to examine 
the antiphons of the weekly Psalter in the light of the above 
general rules. 

Often the antiphons are a loose framework, practically inde- 
pendent of the content of the psalms. Lauds for Christmas and 
Easter may be adduced as instances. The Christmas antiphons 
recount the events of the holy night and the following morning— 
how the shepherds received the message of the angel and sought 
out the divine Child. The Easter antiphons describe the moment 
of the resurrection of the Lord, the descent of the angels, the 
earthquake, the flight of the guards, and the approach of the 
holy women. These antiphons have no thought-reference what- 
ever to the psalms which they accompany. Or rather, they refer 
to actions and events, while the praying of the psalms constitutes 
our reflection upon these actions. The psalms of Lauds are all 
morning prayers, or prayers of praise, and closely coincide with 
the hour thought; the antiphons then establish the relation be- 
tween the morning prayer and the feast. There is, of course, noth- 
ing to prevent the ardent soul from drawing this relationship as 
intimately as possible, and from coloring the psalmody with its 
own subjective thoughts. Thus, for example, one might follow 
the lead of the antiphons and pray the psalms of Easter Lauds with 
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the sentiments of the Mother of God or of the holy women. 
Such a procedure is all the more appropriate, when, as not infre- 
quently happens, the historical antiphons have a certain internal 
reference to their psalms. 

As far as thought content is concerned, the mere intonation 
of an antiphon before a psalm has for the most part no signifi- 
cance. When the office is sung, however, it serves a musical purpose, 
inasmuch as it indicates the Gregorian mode and gives some idea 
of the melody. Some liturgists of note, however, are opposed to 
the use of these uncompleted antiphons (antiphona imperfecta). 

The antiphons of the Benedictus and the Magnificat are of 
special importance. They usually stress the principal thought of 
the day or of the feast. They are often very artistic, are beautifully 
developed both from the literary and the musical standpoint, and 
constitute minor climaxes of the day’s celebration. Corresponding 
to sunrise and sunset they are, as it were, the two landmarks of 
the day, the foci of an ellipse. In union with the Gospel canticles 
of praise which they accompany—the Benedictus and Magnificat— 
they give the special motive of praise and thanksgiving for the cur- 
rent day of redemption. On Sundays they are usually taken from 
the gospel of the day, and give us a hint as to how we can take 
our part in the drama of the gospel story. Much might be said on 
this subject. It is our hope that these few intimations will encour- 
age the reader to give special attention to these significant antiphons. 

Summing up we can say that the antiphons in their ancient 
form of refrain were more significant than they are today; never- 
theless, in their present usage as ‘‘frame chants’ they have not 
entirely lost their effectiveness. Just as the banks of a river trace 
out its course, so also the antiphons give the psalmody its aim, 
tone and setting. All types and all forms of poetry are represented 
in the texts of these beautiful chants. The friend of the liturgy 
will not lightly pass them by. 


Prius PARSCH 


Klosterneuburg near Vienna 
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CATHOLIC PURITANISM 


PIRITUAL values which do not materialize out- 
wardly and in symbol die a gradual death. The Ref- 
ormation started a slow suicide of religious conscious- 
ness, culminating in Puritanism and the shallow 
moralism of the period of the enlightenment on the 

Continent. Symbols, shrines, pictures, wayside chapels, processions 

and holy feasts disappeared from community life—and the Divine 

died in the hearts of men, slowly from one generation to another. 

It was the revenge of outraged human nature and a practical proof 

for St. Thomas Aquinas’ sound anthropology. Nowadays, even 

our church buildings look out of place in a modern stream-lined 
city and its hideous suburbs with their smug, secularist atmosphere 
which Bernard Wall has so aptly called ‘‘suburbia.’’ 

Worst of all, this puritanism has to some extent invaded 
our own Church and our own ranks. We are slightly uneasy 
about it and have accordingly built up a defense mechanism. 
We feel we are in the wrong, and to relieve our exasperation we 
attack others unjustly. To cover our shameful and meager naked- 
ness we resort to namecalling: pomposity, pokiness, ritualistic arro- 
gance, anglicanism, esoteric fumble-mumble, estheticism, liturgical 
historicism—the list could be extended indefinitely. To make 
matters worse, we are sometimes strengthened in our attitude by 
meeting up with a “‘liturgical enthusiast’’ who does give just cause 
for suspicion. We fail to realize that such a one, no matter how 
well-meaning he may be, is in no way the type of liturgical Chris- 
tian who could be representative of that spiritual revolution called 
the liturgical movement. 

Many reasons can be adduced why this Catholic non-con- 
formist and puritan attitude, combined with an ardent faith in a 
certain set of dogmatic truths of our Church and a severe standard 
of morality, is so common in our time. We live in a non-Catholic 
atmosphere, and therefore we are influenced by it whenever there 
is no strict dogmatic expression of our own standards to put us 
On guard against it. Most of our forefathers, or even we our- 
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selves, came from countries where we lived in suppression and had 
ample opportunity to develop a nice cultural inferiority complex— 
as we already had a social one. It is almost to be wondered at that 
we have not dropped all outward signs of religion! We have 
to thank the uncompromising attitude of the Church for our not 
having done so. Even if we have tried to reduce our symbols to an 
almost protestant minimum, we still have the skeleton of our 
rubrics. Even if the spirit seems to be gone in practice to a deplor- 
able extent, the letter of liturgical law is a sting which will never 
let us rest with our puritanism. 

Sometimes, moreover, we seem to forget our puritanism, 
especially when we stage big demonstrations. We engage choirs 
and let them sing those glorious old songs of our Roman liturgy— 
usually interspersed, it is true, with some sentimental modern 
music. We build big churches to show the world what an insti- 
tution we are. We pour over our sanctuaries gold, marble, vest- 
ments, and the manifold devices of modern lighting, because we 
too can afford to do so. We organize congresses (with liturgy as a 
side-show, one of the features) with many dignitaries in purple, 
hundreds of picturesque religious garbs and a great mass enthusi- 
asm. That does not conflict with our puritanism, because we are 
a minority, a great one, a proud one, one representing 250 or 
300, or 350 or even more million people. And we feel we should 
advertise the fact. 

Then we go home, and we are again those grumpy men 
who are ashamed of the true glory of our religion which should 
manifest itself in everyday life. Every Christian through baptism 
and confirmation is a priest, a sacrificer, an offerer, a liturgical 
person, a member of Christ’s body. But as a result of our puritan 
inheritance, we are sometimes inclined to think of him rather as 
a being of moral obligations, bound by certain strict special laws 
which only we observe, with one foot in hell and with the other 
scrambling frantically after one of our modern spiritual safety 
devices. 

This unfortunate heritage of ours shows itself in multiple 
ways. For your first Communion, your ordination, your coffin 
and your gravestone, you get the same ugly, uninspiring thing, 
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meaningless or conventional, a product of commercialism and lack 
of réligious self-expression. The spiritual values that have been 
emphasized for the past 150 years are dull, bourgeois moralism; 
nor have our efficient and time-saving liturgical practices been of 
much help to remedy matters. Go to the Salvation Army, the 
Y. M. C. A., the Lutherans, the Baptists, the Methodists! There 
is one respect in which we have gradually been approaching them: 
the cheap and depressing state of our religious symbols and the 
naked bareness of our skeleton liturgy. Of course, wealthy com- 
munities can buy an architect who builds a deceiving replica of 
something good. But even that is just a replica, nothing original, 
no twentieth century, progressive Catholicism, no genuine product 
of our natural creativeness mated with true religious originality. 


Let us hope that no historian of later times will ever do what 
we have done so regretfully: draw conclusions about our religious 
life and its level from our church statuary, buildings, emblems and 
prayer books. We should have to blush for it in heaven. And as 
to our morals—that part of religion which has received such 
emphasis—are they really better than those of our forefathers? 
There is reason to doubt it. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA:IN:CHRISTO+ 


WITH OuR __ Few of us have not felt, whenever the season of 
READERS Lent approached, that something was not quite in 
order in regard to the Church’s law of fasting. 
Here was a law, intended for the entire Church, and yet the vast 
majority of Christians hold themselves excused from its observ- 
ance. The substitution of other good works does not make the 
situation less anomalous, nor does it correspond to the real pur- 
pose of the Lenten discipline. It can, moreover, hardly be argued 
that the law is of minor import, that it is a relic of former and 
more fervent times—least of all if the Christian’s daily life is to 
conform to and be informed by the Church’s own life and spirit 
as manifested in the Lenten liturgy. 

The historical explanation of the case is reviewed in the 
March La Vie Liturgique. The Church’s law has always been 
catholic, i.e., universally valid and practicable: one full meal a day, 
and some nourishment in the morning and evening. St. Alphonse 
Liguori in the eighteenth century, speaking for his own country 
and time, suggested about two ounces for breakfast and eight for 
supper. All the moralists welcomed the definite specification, and 
began unanimously to proclaim it. Many, of course, insisted that 
differences of climate, etc., would entail variations in the general 
observance. But in practice, these exceptions were forgotten in the 
general triumph of the two and eight ounce formula. The net 
result has been that the great majority, thinking itself unable to 
live up to the formula, no longer observes the Lenten fast.’ 





It is an instructive instance of how an attempt to systematize, 
and to reduce all to a handy common denominator, to an easy 


*There is a strong movement on foot on the Continent and in England to 
bring our present discipline of fasting in conformity with the mind of the 
Church (expressed in Canon Law) and the purpose of the fast itself. The 
Provincial Council of Malines (1938), whose statutes have been approved by 
the Holy See, has taken official action on the question. 
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arithmetic formula, has resulted in the practical nullification of 
precisely that which was to be safeguarded. An exaggerated ‘‘le- 
galistic’’ approach has brought about the non-observance of the 
law itself. 

+ 

A similar state of affairs prevails in regard to the holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. The first prayer of the Canon and the following 
memento prayers indicate clearly enough that it is the Sacrifice of 
the entire Church, and for the entire Church, particularly for the 
community that is offering either personally or through its repre- 
sentatives. Naturally enough, if any member of the community is 
in special need, he will be especially remembered, in accordance 
with the general principle of mutual assistance in the mystical 
body. A private Mass or a Mass for an individual, is strictly an 
impossibility. 

In course of time, however, an exact analysis of the “‘fruits of 
the Sacrifice’’ had to be formulated: specialis, specialissimus, gene- 
ralis and its subdivisions. It was the systematizing mentality at 
work again. And again the end result has been anything but happy. 
The person or persons who, according to the nature of the Sacri- 
fice, were entitled to a special share in it, but only secondary to the 
“plebs tua sancta,’’ have in the popular mind come to be all- 
important. To the members of most congregations, only the Sun- 
day or holyday Mass is ‘‘pro populo,”’ is their own Mass. The 
Monday Mass, of course, is for the deceased John Doe, Tuesday's 
for the Christian Mothers’ Society, etc., and hence do not particu- 
larly concern themselves. This outlook has become so much ac- 
cepted as a matter of course, that prayers are sometimes added after 
Mass ‘“‘for the members of the congregation,’’ “for the deceased 
of the congregation,” etc., and nothing incongruous is seen in the 


practice. 
*x 


Another favorite target for the systematic mind has been the 
entire field of prayer formulas. Father J. Jungmann, S.J., in his 
invaluable Frohbotschaft, has convincingly shown the effects on 
Christian spirituality of this “‘post-Scholastic” fever of systemati- 
zation. It resulted in a great concern for “‘acts’’ of faith, love, 
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contrition, etc., the acts themselves being thinly disguised defini- 
tions of the respective virtues. It resulted in a neglect of penitential 
atonement for sin, for was not a perfect act of contrition the ade- 
quate “‘golden key to heaven’’? 


We may add that, in regard to the Mass, the campaign was 
equally efficient. Since the holy Sacrifice has the four-fold end of 
adoration, thanksgiving, petition and atonement, and since the 
Mass prayers do not indicate this sufficiently, the only course left 
was to re-write the Mass prayers. Sentiments of faith, desire, love, 
and sorrow for one’s sins are required for reception of the Euchar- 
ist. But the Communion prayers are insufficiently explicit about 
these. Ergo, substitute corresponding ‘‘acts’’ of these sentiments 
for the prayers in the missal. Hence our multiple ‘‘methods of 
hearing Mass,’’ and “devotions for Communion,”’ and the diffi- 
culty even today of persuading people of the sufficiency of the 
Church's own prayers. 


It all reminds us of a modern parable we heard recently. It 
concerned a man who prided himself on his logical mind and on 
his ability to analyze things into their component parts. A house 
meant merely so much mortar, so many bricks, to him. A book 
meant a particular kind of paper, an approximate number of 
words. He was so faithful to his hobby that, when he took ill, it 
was rumored that he had refused for some time to eat an ordinary 
meal, but had consumed instead a set portion of flour, of raw meat, 
of salt, of pepper, of coffee beans, etc. 


A bit far-fetched? Granted. But something very similar did 
actually happen in our prayer-life during the past centuries. Our 
Mother the Church’s well-prepared spiritual fare, especially at 
Mass, was analyzed and broken up into what we considered its 
component parts. And the result has been a bad case of under- 
nourishment. As Father Jungmann remarks, an expert chemist 
is not necessarily a good cook. We may safely entrust ourselves 
to the undoubted skill of Mother Church; her method of prayer 
will prove the best in the long run. And if, because of long unfa- 
miliarity and of difference of modern mentality, it does not appeal 
to him who learns it for the first time, the remedy does not lie in 
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rejection or substitution, but in patiently teaching him to under- 
stand and love. 


Our Life in Christ and The Christian in the World, by Dom 
Virgil Michel, O.S.B., are being printed by Benziger Bros., and 
will be out in time for the coming school year. They constitute 
volumes III and IV of the Christian Religion Series (the advanced 
Christ-Life Series) , and have been available up to the present only 


in mimeoprint form. 
* 


Our Cover Design for this issue recalls the theme of Corpus 
Christi. The loaves and fishes are ancient symbols for the euchar- 
istic repast. 





oO 


LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


SOLEMN SINGING OF COMPLINE 

What rubrics govern the solemn singing of Compline?—B. 

The first and most general rule is that Compline should never 
be as solemn as Vespers; accordingly, one is never to use a deacon 
and subdeacon. For the rest, practically all the remaining minis- 
ters who ordinarily take part at Vespers may be used at Compline, 
namely, the celebrant, master of ceremonies, cantors (either in the 
sanctuary or the choir), a lector and two servers. The number 
of candles to be lit is six, as at Vespers. The celebrant may wear 
a cope, if Compline follows immediately upon Vespers, in which 
case he retains the cope worn at Vespers. If Compline does not 
immediately follow Vespers, the celebrant is to wear only a sur- 
plice without a stole. Incense is not to be used. 

The ceremonies for singing Compline are, generally speak- 
ing, like those at Vespers: the Aperi is said at the foot of the altar 
steps, whereupon the celebrant goes to the bench for the first 
part of Compline, which is said standing, all bowing at the Con- 
fiteor and Gloria Patri. During the psalms all sit down. After the 
antiphon following the psalms, all rise and stand until the end. 
If the preces follow, all stand while they are sung, except on ferias 
when ferial preces have been said at Vespers; in the latter event all 
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kneel during the preces. The anthem of the Blessed Virgin is sung 
at the end of Compline, when such is the custom, otherwise it is 
recited. 

In general the celebrant sings the parts ordinarily sung or 
taken by the hebdomadarian or choir leader at recitation in choir, 
while a lector takes the parts ordinarily taken by the acolyte, ex- 
cepting the parts intoned by the cantors. The office of lector may 
also be performed by one of the cantors, where the necessary assist- 
ants would be lacking. 

These rubrics briefly summarize what Adrian Fortescue says 
on the subject in his book, The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite 
Described, ch. 21. Those who use the latest edition (1938) of the 
Compline booklet Into Thy Hands, published by the Liturgical 
Press, will find all the necessary directions for sitting, standing, 
kneeling and bowing clearly and accurately indicated. 





o 
LITURGICAL Pius X School of Liturgical Music will open its 
BRIEFS twenty-third annual summer session on June 29. 


It is a six weeks’ course, ending on August 10. 
Classes in all branches of ecclesiastical music will be offered. Mother 
Stevens deserves unstinted praise for her indefatigable work in the 
cause of correct Church music for America, and we hope that the 
school this summer will boast of an even greater attendance than 
in previous years. We heartily regret, however, that circumstances 
prevent the course in liturgy from again being included in the 
schedule. Especially in our own country, in which the crusade 
for liturgical music has developed almost independently of the 
liturgical movement, is it necessary that organists and choir direc- 
tors are themselves equipped with a deep and loving understanding 
of the Church’s prayer-life, of which music should be a faithful 
manifestation. 

A second school of liturgical music is being instituted at the 
Sacred Heart Church in Pittsburgh. It is to be known as the Greg- 
orian Institute of Sacred Music. A week’s summer course, June 26 
to July 1, will inaugurate the school. Dom Stephen Thuis, O.S. 
B., and Dr. Becket Gibbs are among the instructors for this brief 
introductory session. The prospectus states that the Gregorian 
Institute, ‘“‘opening in response to a long felt need, will include 
instruction in those subjects directly related to the Catholic organ- 
ist’s profession. Sacred Heart Church will be the laboratory where 
theoretical subjects will be exemplified in the daily ceremony and 
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liturgy of the Church. Students as members of the vested liturgical 
choir will sing the daily services, and act in turn as organists, 
choirmasters and students.” 

A diocesan school for organists is also being opened at Cleve- 
land, and diocesan summer schools in liturgical music are sched- 
uled for St. Cloud and Dubuque. 


The Sodality-sponsored ‘Summer School of Catholic Ac- 
tion” will have five sessions this year: at Denver (June 12-17) 
San Antonio (July 24-29), Washington (August 14-19), New 
York (August 21-26), and Chicago (August 28 to September 
2). The proper liturgical orientation will be obtained through a 
daily dialog Mass, which all are expected to attend, and through 
courses entitled “‘How to Assist at Mass’’ and “Public Worship 
Clinic,” by our associate editor, Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., and 
another on ‘‘St. Paul’s Approach to Christ and the Church,”’ by 
Rev. Francis LeBuffe, S.J. 


We sincerely congratulate Fordham University for its spon- 
sorship of the ‘‘Conference on Oriental Rites and Liturgies,’’ held 
May 3-5. A friend in New York writes concerning it: ““The pur- 
pose of the conference, to which priests and laity were invited, was 
briefly this: to cultivate a better understanding between the East- 
erners and Westerners by means of a greater knowledge of each 
other. From my small experience with lay people, however—and 
even with some priests—I would say that it takes more than a 
three-day conference to change the mentality of quite a few ‘Rom- 
ans’ in regard to their brothers of the Eastern rites. There were 
about three hundred attending each evening. Every one of the 
speeches was interesting, even those dealing largely with statistics. 
One satisfying feature of the affair was the number of younger 
people in attendance. These will in time meet their Eastern breth- 
ren on a much friendlier basis than is being done at present. We 
must hasten the day for the conversion of the Dissidents, because 
considerable inroads have been made among the educated and 
leaders by Protestant and modernist influence. But I fear that pros- 
pects for converting them are not bright. In most cases the con- 
gregation would not follow their priest to Rome—so great is 
their distrust and fear that we are trying to ‘Romanize’ them. 
The wall between East and West is therefore psychological and 
ethnological rather than doctrinal. But it is a tall wall at that.”’ 

It has been one of the purposes of O. F. from its beginnings, 
to help break down this uncatholic wall of mutual prejudice. In the 
next issue another of our periodical articles on the Eastern rites 
will appear. 
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The year 1939 has been designated as “‘Liturgical Year’’ by 
the Mexican Catholic Action Committee. The Pontifical Director 
of C. A. in Mexico, Bishop Ignacio Marquez, in announcing the 
approval given by the Mexican hierarchy to the project, said in 
part: “Our Catholic people are to be led to the pure font of the 
liturgy, whence they will draw the lessons of dogma, morality and 
asceticism that will make them more truly Christian. In order 
that they may become more conscientiously Christian, therefore, 
the year 1939 will be consecrated as the Liturgical Year’’ (Chris- 
tus, March, 1939, p. 243). 

On December 8, 1938, our present Holy Father, then still 
Secretary of State, was commissioned by Pope Pius XI to express 
his pleasure at the proposed move and to send the pontifical bless- 
ing to those participating. The Revista Liturgica Argentina (Eas- 
ter, 1939) quotes the following part of his message: ‘“The praise- 
worthy intention of the Mexican Catholic Action solemnly to 
celebrate 1939 as a Liturgical Year gives evidence of how its lead- 
ers have understood the fundamental importance of the liturgical 
life in bringing the people, who are frequently led astray through 
errors and ignorance, to a closer union with the Church in the 
majesty of her sacred rites. For it is precisely through liturgical 
prayer and through visible cult that the soul easily rises to God 
and disposes itself to receive the consolation of faith, the vital 
impulse of grace, and the ever greater ardor of charity. It is in the 
holy worship of the Church that the faithful, forgetting their trib- 
ulations and afflictions, truly feel themselves one heart and one 
soul, and acquire greater strength for the daily practice of the 
virtues of Christian life.” 

The conviction has often been voiced that, if the people of 
Mexico and Spain had known the Church for what she is, if they 
had been taught to take intelligent part in her life and spirit 
through the liturgy, the distressing revolt of so many nominal 
Catholics would have been unthinkable. Perhaps it is this realiza- 
tion that is likewise urging the hierarchy of several South American 
countries, in which similar dangers threaten, to give every encour- 
agement to a close alliance of the liturgical movement with Cath- 
olic Action. The disease of surface Catholicism can only be reme- 
died by a radical return to conscious living with the Church— 
and this holds true of our own United States as much as of the 
countries just mentioned. 


In regard to Spain, the following extracts from a private let- 
ter are enlightening: ‘‘Falange, the so-called Fascist party, gives its 
members specific instruction on the proper method of attending 
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Mass. . . . His Eminence, the Cardinal of Toledo, has published a 
book on the influence of the liturgy on piety. A similar book has 
been published by the Vicar General of Tarragona. . . . Two 
congresses have been held in Spain on this subject (the liturgical 
movement), one of them just before the war. The women’s sec- 
tion of the Spanish Falange fosters the use of the missal among its 
members. So far they have not a missal of their own, but the 
Bishop of Leon and Father Perez de Urbel are preparing one for 
them. Meanwhile they use Lefebvre’s, translated into Spanish. 
At the beginning of Lent (1939), the National Director (of the 
Feminen Falange) issued a circular to all the centers, recommend- 
ing them to adjust their prayer-life to the liturgy, and to read the 
gospel and prayers (of the Sunday Mass) in their weekly meetings, 
so as to follow them more readily on Sundays.” 


The Westminster Catholic Chronicle (February, 1939, p. 
36) reports on the progress of the Catholic Action program in 
the archdiocese: ‘““The number of parochial or acting councils 
formed is not so very far short of one hundred, and in some 
instances, two or more small parishes are cooperating to form a 
single council. . . . The most satisfactory conclusion to be drawn 
from the reports received is that all recognize the paramount im- 
portance of spiritual development through the liturgy. The Cru- 
sade of Catholic Action is primarily a liturgical crusade from 
which many other activities will spring naturally.”’ 


“‘A students’ Catholic review’’ (note the order of the words) 
is what Integration calls itself, and it is just that, and splendidly 
so. The high intellectual quality of the articles and editorials, and 
the uncompromising radical Catholicism they represent, are suffi- 
cient to restore one’s optimism in a future in which such minds 
and hearts will be active. The program of the periodical consti- 
tutes a rousing challenge: ‘““We conceive the primary purpose of 
Integration as one of assisting us to deeper understanding of 
Christian dogma. We wish to understand it not as a philosophy, a 
‘world-view’ to which we attain, but as a Revelation which we 
are given. Not given to be passively received, but as affording the 
very principles by which we must live. A life lived communally 
according to these principles is a liturgical life, And this is integra- 
tion. So Theology and Theo are our essential means. 

“Such a life cannot be lived in the air. We have to live in the 
contemporary world. And that world is organized in contradic- 
tion to the Rule of Christ. Every sphere of it, every cranny and 
nook is secularist. A secularism so omnipresent as to be powerfully 
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insidious. So it needs to be vividly realized. And it must be judged 
by the divine criterion. 

“That is why Integration endeavors to review its principal 
aspects: marriage; cultural and social life; the professions such as 
Medicine and Law; the education which fashions us for it. It 
intends to examine the present conditions of these things, and see 
what is demanded if they are to be changed into what they should 
be.” 

The magazine is now in its second year, and the editors have 
fearlessly tried to carry out their program. Some good intellectual 
battles have already resulted. If we may be allowed a comparison, 
Integration reminds us of a young wine, not quite through fer- 
menting. But it is a good, strong wine, of an excellent body. All 
in all, its effects, we are confident, will be the sobria ebrietas Spiri- 
tus; therefore, laeti bibamus! (Cf. Monday Lauds in monastic 
breviary). It is published bi-monthly by the Catholic students of 
Cambridge (American agents, Bruce Publishing Co.), price, $1.50. 


Trimmings. ‘‘For some reason, never satisfactorily explained, 
the mere mention of the word ‘liturgy’ is enough to reduce the 
average Catholic woman or man to a state of gibbering, wild- 
eyed fright.’-—The Catholic Woman’s World, June, 1939. 

Canon Jackman in Holy Roodlets, May 1939, thinks that 
Pentecost should be a greater feast than Easter, ‘‘since the Holy 
Ghost is bearing the burden of the day at present and doing most 
work. Christ redeemed us, but the Holy Ghost is keeping the 
fire burning, and sanctification is no mean job, with people, like us 
to sanctify.” 





ce) 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE IRENIC METHOD IN THE BAHAMAS 


To the Editor:—It may interest you to know that April 16-23 I received 
thirty-three converts into the Church at St. Anselm’s, Sandilands Village. 
A class of eighteen were confirmed on the twenty-third. I have still a 
goodly number attending the class preparatory to being received later in 
the year. 

For over a year I have been striving to devise some means of ap- 
proach to people outside the fold in order to bring them in contact with 
our holy teachings. . . . Our funerals are quite elaborate, and we give an 
exposition of some aspect of our holy faith on such occasions. These ser- 
mons are not controversial nor apologetic, but rather explanatory and 
evangelical. This approach I find most effective. At the last funeral, I had 
about 120 non-Catholics attending. I spoke about the deceased, a man 
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who had come into the Church only two months previously, and how he 
became incorporated into the body of Christ, as St. Paul calls the Church. 
He became a member of Jesus, and the real spiritual membership does 
not cease with death, but rather he rests in Jesus; we form His mystical 
body, hence we can assist the dead man with our prayers, alms, fasts, 
should there have been anything wanting in his life. He indeed cannot do 
anything for himself; his time of merit and good works is passed, but 
we, who are members of the same body of Christ, know that we can 
help to purge and to cleanse him that he may enter into the full enjoy- 
ment. This is what purgatory means to us! 

I did not mention “Protestant,” “non-Catholic,” or the name of 
any sect to them, but only explained the practices and teaching of our 
holy Church. It made a deep impression on many of the hearers. I have 
been following it up, and had Father Leonard do likewise, in order to 
see the effect. 

Last week I organized a three-day “lyceum” in which we had a 
question box, scriptural reading, hymns, and a sermon. I acted as chair- 
man. After hymns were sung, we opened the lyceum with “Come Holy 
Ghost.” I proposed questions to Father Charles Blesch to be answered. 
First he explained what is meant by a lyceum in our case. The themes 
for the successive days were as follows: 

1) What is meant by the divine life in Christ? 

2) Where is this divine life of Christ found on earth? 

3) How can we acquire this divine life of Christ? 

All questions I propounded to Father Charles had to be answered so as to 
play into the hands of Father Leonard, who gave the sermons for the 
three days. Also the scriptural readings were chosen to this end. 

During the three days we never mentioned the word “Protestant,” 
“Anglican,” “Methodist,” etc., or “non-Catholic’—not even the word 
“Catholic” was mentioned. We spoke about the Church Christ founded 
on Peter, to be one, holy, catholic, apostolic—as then, so now. The lyceum 
was well attended by both Catholics and non-Catholics, and many are 
the inquirers who have expressed their wish to become aggregated to the 
fold of Peter... . 

Devotedly yours in Christ our Brother, 
(Dom) BoNAvENTURE HANSEN, O.S.B. 

Nassau, Bahamas 


THE THIRD MILLENNIUM 


To the Editor:—Several months ago in an OraTE Fratres article called 
“Altar Alteration” I told briefly the story of how the altar faced the 
people for the first one thousand years of the Church, faced away from 
the people for the second thousands years. This is, of course, a general 
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statement, subject to many exceptions, but quite true as a generalization. 
In the course of the article 1 remarked that there existed no altar versus 
populum in the United States. As far as I know that statement was never 
challenged. Taking courage from the silence of your readers, I should 
like to make the claim that there is not now, nor ever has been, an altar 
versus populum in the entire Western Hemisphere. 

Let me hasten to say that there are some fairly close approximations. 
In any church where the exigencies of space demand, the altar will face 
some of the people. Such is the case in the shrine at the Catholic Univer- 
sity, in Father Coughlin’s shrine, and, I dare say, in many others. But 
none of them have altars that really face the people. It is merely an acci- 
dent whereby some of the people have managed to get in front of the 
altar. 

As history goes in great strides, one may say that the third one thou- 
sand years is about to begin. In fact, as far as the altar versus populum 
goes, the third one thousand years has already begun, because it can now 
be chronicled in OraTE Fratres (where it should be) that there now 
exists the first altar facing the people in the Western World, and that 
Mass was said at it on the third Sunday after Easter in the year of our 
Lord 1939. This first of altars was placed in the recently dedicated down- 
stairs church of the Nativity of Our Lord, situated at Prior and Stan- 
ford, in the city of St. Paul, State of Minnesota, which is one of the 
United States of America, by Father Terence Moore, who has been pas- 
tor there since 1922. 

It would probably be a good idea for some stone carver at St. 
John’s to inscribe this fact on some substance more durable than maga- 
zine print, leave it for future generations, so that historians of the third 
one thousand years will be able to start their histories easily and correctly. 

Cordially yours in Xto, 
(Rev.) Pau Bussarp 

St. Paul, Minn. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


LE CHRIST ET SA RELIGION (Christ and His Religion). By Canon Glo- 
a. Librairie de la Jeunesse Ouvriére, Paris, France. Pp. 214. Paper, 10 
rancs. 

The title of this book gives a good indication of its content. It treats 
of the Mediator between God and man, and of the religion that He insti- 
tuted as a means to union with God. The author’s aim is to set forth 
simply “without entering into too many details, yet exactly and fully, 
what the Christian religion is; and how true Christians ought to under- 
stand and regard it” (p. 5). 

Canon Glorieux logically begins with the founder of Christianity, 
the Man-God Christ Jesus, examining His person and His work. Christ 
came that men might have life, the life that would make them children 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


of God. This life is His grace . . . that He merited, that makes men like 
unto Him, that comes through Him, that incorporates men into Him. 
He thus arrives at the doctrine of the mystical body. Next he examines 


the life of the Christian in the mystical body. To live in a Christian way 


means to know what God wants (the commandments), to do what 
He wants (docility to the commandments, to grace), and to combat the 
obstacles to the attainment of the ideal (by mortification, prayer, devel- 
opment of the grace-life, etc.). The helps necessary come through visible 
means—the Church and, in the Church, the sensible signs by which 
Christ maintains contact with man, i.e., the sacraments. In a final sec- 
tion, the author shows how the entire Christian life achieves its full mean- 
ing in the holy sacrifice of the Mass. 

The book contains nothing new or startling. But the author knows 
how to present the fundamental, joy-giving truths of Christianity in 
glowing language, and with infectious enthusiasm. The volume is bound 
to appeal to the young men and women (Jocistes) for whom it was 
primarily intended. But its usefulness is not restricted to these; it makes 
profitable reading for anyone in search of a clear-cut exposition of 


Christian life. 
E. A. L. 


A LAYMAN’S CHRISTIAN YEAR. By Ernest Oldmeadow. With a Foreword 
by Abbot Anscar Vonier, O.S.B. Burns Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., Lon- 
don, England. 1938. Pp. 290. Cloth, 7s 6d. 

This thought-provoking book is a collection of essays written over 

a period of years by Mr. Oldmeadow while editor of the Tablet. It is not 

intended to be read straight through, but is rather a companion volume 

to be taken from the shelves for careful study as the various seasons and 
feasts of the Church year run their course. The lay reader will here find 
many a rousing sermon—perhaps more acceptable to him because coming 
from a layman like himself, and written from a layman’s point of view. 

We have become accustomed to hearing that the liturgy is beyond 
the ordinary laity. The author would hardly agree with such an opinion 

(his volume, in fact, is the best proof to the contrary); he would rather 

hold that the layman has never roused himself sufficiently to live the 

liturgy by the intelligent use of the missal and breviary. It is true that 
as a matter of fact there is a wide cleavage between the clergy and laity 
in the performance of the liturgy. But it is also true that the sooner this 
defect is remedied the better for the universal Church. As Abbot Vonier 
puts it in the foreword to this book: ““The supreme necessity of our times 
is to develop in the minds and hearts of Catholics the consciousness that 
they are consecrated to God.” And this is certainly the author’s object. 

“The Certainties of our religion must inspire us with that Victorism 

which is so often, in these pages, set against the fashionable Defeatism of 


our age” (p. 20). 
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The author never tires of stressing a positive attitude toward life 
and of crying with all the power of his facile pen for a return to a super- 
natural outlook on life and its problems. His purpose is to give the Cath- 
olic attitude toward modern problems, modern ways of thinking, modern 
philosophies of life, modern customs; in short he wants the Catholic to be 
a Catholic in all he does and thinks, and not merely during divine services. 

We fear, however, that the author’s vocabulary will be far beyond 
the average reader; at times, moreover, the author becomes too much of a 
propagandist. The American reader will find many references to English 
customs and holidays which will have no meaning for him. Yet the fully 
Christian outlook is here, and why should not the American reader be able 
to reflect on these truths and apply them to his own environment? 


R. K. B. 


THE MYSTICAL BODY AND THE AMERICAN BISHOPS. By Rev. Ge- 
rald Ellard, S.J. The Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo. 1939. Pp. 160. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, $.50. 

In this small work Father Ellard has endeavored to furnish “‘a source 
book on certain basic phases and applications of the doctrine of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ,” to be used principally by the laity in study club 
work. The material is drawn exclusively from three sources: holy Scrip- 
ture, pontifical utterances (chiefly the encyclicals of Pope Pius XI), and 
finally the pastoral directions and ordinances of the American hierarchy. 
Many a reader will be pleasantly surprised at the wealth of matter gath- 
ered from the last-named source. While candidly professing not to be 
exhaustive, the book offers a rich mine of material for fruitful study club 
discussions in the six sections into which it is divided. These deal particu- 
larly with the relation of the liturgy and of the social Christian life to 
the mystical body of Christ. At the end of each section a series of topics 
for discussion with the requisite references are indicated. Each of the 
chapters will provide abundant material for several hours’ treatment. A 
detailed index—very ample, considering the size of the book—assists in 
using the numerous quotations. In his first chapter the author suggests 
some very practical advice and hints with regard to the mode of conduct- 
ing study clubs. All in all, this is one of the best things we have yet 
come across in the way of discussion club manuals. 


G. J. R. 


THE SACRAMENTALS. A Study of the Origin, Nature, and Proper Use of 
the Sacramentals of the Church. By Charles J. McNeill. The Catholic 
Action Committee, 424 North Broadway, Wichita, Kansas. 1938. Pp. 
54. Paper, 25 cents. 

This new outline on the sacramentals of the Church is the fourth 
of a series of discussion club textbooks on the liturgy published by the 
Catholic Action Committee of the Wichita Diocese. As its predecessors, 
this booklet likewise is the evident result of careful study and research on 
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the part of the author. The whole field of sacramentals is concisely but 
accurately explored. More could not be expected within the range of 
fifty-four pages. 

After a treatment of the sacramentals in general, the remaining 
chapters take the reader through all that is important and interesting in 
the study of the sign of the cross, the crucifix, the stations of the cross, 
the rosary, holy water, palms, ashes, incense, candles, medals, scapulars, 
blessed cords, Agnus Dei waxes, the church and its furnishings, holy oils, 
liturgical books, popular devotions, sacred images, blessings of persons, 
sacramentals in agriculture and in industry, and family sacramentals. 

Each of the sixteen chapters consists chiefly of a clear analysis of the 
subject under discussion. This is followed by several suggested religious 
practices linking the sacramentals with the daily life of the Christian. 
Each lesson ends with an adequate number of questions for discussion, 
the answers to which are all found in the text itself. From the point of 
view of procedure, the booklet conforms with the latest developments 
in the art of conducting a discussion club successfully. Even for private 
use, the contents of this booklet are sufficient for ordinary purposes, and 
for those who wish to do more intensive reading a list of some thirty 
references has been appended, all of which treat with the sacramentals 
either in general or specifically of one or the other. We know of no single 
publication on the sacramentals which covers the subject as satisfactorily 
as does this discussion outline, or which will arouse more interest in the 
proper and intelligent use of the sacramentals. Since the sacramentals are 
often treated superficially in books on religion, and since they are, next 
to the sacraments, of the highest importance for fostering the life of 
grace in the souls of the faithful, it is heartening to see such a detailed 
and interesting treatment as the author of this outline offers. This little 
work should therefore not be overlooked by those planning their program 
for the coming fall session of discussion group work. 

R. R. S. 


THE SACRIFICE. By Rev. Paul Bussard. The Leaflet Missal (244 Dayton 

Ave.), St. Paul, Minn. 1939. Pp. 210. Paper, $1.00. 

If there were a dictatorship interested in the spread of the liturgical 
movement, it would certainly make Father Bussard’s volume on the Mass 
strictly obligatory reading, not only for the average Christian, but also 
for all who have the task of teaching the faith. Father Bussard has the 
gift of writing easily and pleasantly. Add to that his wide knowledge 
of modern liturgical literature, and you have a book that is bound to 
please and influence. The author talks in a familiar, informal—one might 
almost say, chatty—way; yet the substance of what he has to say is 
solid fare for mind and heart. The reviewer was reminded of Christ's 
injunction: “Be ye wise as serpents and simple as doves.” Charming sim- 
plicity is there, but it “packs a hearty punch.” 
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The volume is a re-edited version of the author’s series of instructions 
in The Leaflet Missal. On several occasions, the re-editing might have 
been more drastic, to avoid too frequent repetition of fundamental 
thoughts. External division of the matter into smaller units would also 
have been advisable, for many a reader is liable to hesitate before plunging 
into seemingly formidable 40-70 page chapters. The paper cover binding 
deserves commendation: it allows the book to be sold at a price within 
the reach of all. 

G. L. D. 


THE SUN OF JUSTICE. An Essay on the Social Teaching of the Catholic 

Church. By Harold Robbins. The Sower Press, Scotch Plains, N. J. 1938. 

Pp. 160. Board covers, $1.50. 

Here is a simple and clear presentation of the social teaching of the 
Church, that answers very well the. frequent requests made for a concise 
treatment of the Church’s social ideals and principles. The author deals 
with fundamentals in no abstract or arid fashion but concretely. He is 
convinced that the contemporary disorders of society show themselves in 
a hypertrophy of finance, commerce, and industry, and that the balance 
must be restored in favor of the land and the agrarian way of life as 
more consonant with the Christian ideal and more favorable to the devel- 
opment of the Christian life. The agrarian thesis has on occasion suffered 
from intransigent and one-sided advocates who have lacked a sense of 
proportion. It is here presented very ably and in a manner that will not 
permit its being brushed nonchalantly aside. 

E. K. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Litur- 
gical Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 
later. 

THE AMERICA PRESS, New York, N. Y.: Looking on Jesus. By Rev. Paul 

L. Blakely, S.J. 1939. Pp. x-116. Cloth, $1.00. 

BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York, N. Y.: Guide for Victim Souls of the 


Sacred Heart. Compiled by Very Rev. Joseph Kreuter. O.S.B. 1939. Pp. 
xiv-236. Cloth, $1.50. 


BONNE PRESS, Averbode, Belgium: Les Rites et les Priéres du Saint Sacrifice 
de la Messe. By Canon August Croegaert. Vol. I. 1939. Pp. xxviii-241. 
Cloth, 40 fr. 

THE BOOK STORE, Collegeville, Minn.: The Virtuous Life of Mary Lichte- 
negger, 1906-1923. By Rev. Frank Sallinger. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Dom. Celestine Kapsner, O.S.B. 1939. Pp. 102. Paper, $.25. 

BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee, Wis.: Paul. By Rev. C. Lattey, 
S.J. 1939. Pp. xiv-182. Cloth, $2.00. 

CENTRAL BUREAU PRESS, St. Louis, Moe.: The Stewardship of Property. 
Social Reconstruction Brochure III. By Rev. J. A. Higgins, S.M. Pam- 
phlet, 10 cents. 
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